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This may be combined with a formal dismissal of the 
preceding discussion, such as toBto pip {ivo/iei/, 

Many more transitional formulas are noticed, but 
this will give a fair sample of the contents of the 
chapter. It concludes with a discussion of the use of 
particles in transition. Full but not exhaustive lists 
are given of all the methods of transition discussed. 
Chapter III, The Literary Art of Transition (71-101), 
considers what may be called stylistic tricks — the 
transitional use of proverbs, quotations, images, 
continued metaphors, digressions, parodies, etc. 

As a study of the technique of a great literary artist, 
such a dissertation can hardly fail to be interesting and 
enlightening. One may question, however, whether the 
work might not have been more productive of results 
if the author had limited the field, and had treated one 
section exhaustively, instead of sinking experimental 
shafts in three separate portions. Any one of the 
three chapters, if made definitive rather than sug- 
gestive, might be very fertile in results of importance 
in the critical interpretation of the Platonic dialogues. 
As it is, the reader gets the impression of a great deal 
of description with very little result. I have mentioned 
above the possibility of utilizing such an analysis as 
is given in the first chapter in settling the oft-discussed 
question of the unity of the Republic. Likewise, the 
statistical studies on particles in the second chapter 
might have yielded some additions to the Sprach- 
statistik of Plato's dialogues. Dr. Billings gives one 
example in an appendix: jroibs in transition occurs 
three times in Laches, Lysis, Charmides, thirteen in 
the Theaetetus, forty-three in the Philebus. Similar 
results from the material presented in Chapter II 
would have been desirable. It is to be hoped that the 
author will carry to their full development the in- 
vestigations here begun. 
Yale University HARRY M. HuBBELL 



Etruskische Malerei. Mit 89 Textabbildungen und 
101 Tafeln. By Fritz Weege. Halle: Max Nieme- 
yer Verlag (1921). Pp. VIII + 120. 

The perennial interest in the Etruscans, their art and 
their archaeology, their language and their history, 
has again been emphasized by the publication in 1921 
"of two important works. Mrs. Van Buren has pre- 
sented in book form, with numerous illustrations, the 
results of her studies of the early architectural terra- 
cotta sculptures in Etruria and Latium 1 . Dr. Weege 
has issued the volume under review as the first part of 
an extensive study of Etruscan painting. 

If a visit to the painted tombs at Corneto-Tarquinia 2 
be preceded by a study of the reproductions of the 
paintings, preserved in various museums or published 
occasionally in the earlier volumes on Etruria, the 
visitor will be astonished at the beauty and delicacy 



figurative Terra-cotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium in 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B. C. By E. Douglas Van Buren. 
London: John Murray (1921). 

2 The name of the modern town has now been changed (1921) 
by Governmental legislation from Corneto-Tarquinia to Tarquinia. 



and harmony of the colors of the frescoes still perfectly 
preserved in many of these subterranean sepulchers. 
The colors of the reproductions are invariably harsh 
and crude, whereas the original colors are of un- 
usually delicate shades and tones. Weege, in his 
Introduction (VI), justly remarks that not a single 
one of the many painted tombs at Corneto has been 
accurately published. His aim is to supply this great 
lack by a comprehensive work on the paintings at 
Tarquinia and elsewhere in Etruria. But, on account 
of the shortage of paper and of the difficulties and ex- 
cessive costs of publication, the present volume is 
limited to Tarquinia, and unfortunately there are no 
reproductions in color. 

It is, of course, obvious that no true impression of a 
painting can be conveyed without the reproduction of 
the colors in as accurate a degree as may be possible, 
as Herrmann has done in the occasional colored plates 
of the Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums, and as 
has been done for the Alexander sarcophagus, for some 
of the Korai on the Acropolis, and in many other 
cases. Similar accurate reproductions of Etruscan 
paintings are urgently needed for the purpose of bring- 
ing before wider artistic circles these masterpieces in 
color of the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ 3 . 
But, after a careful study of the paintings in the tombs 
at Tarquinia, in comparison with earlier photographs 
of these works, I can not agree with Weege's statement 
(VI), that the paintings are rapidly disappearing and 
that in a short time only faint traces of them will be 
visible. Dennis makes this same plaint in his Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1.322-323 (1848), but 
still in many cases, as for example in the Tomba del 
Barone, Tomba dei Tori, Tomba degli Auguri, Tomba 
delle Leonesse, and others, the colors seem to be as 
brilliant as ever, and the guardian of the tombs told 
me that in these cases he had noticed no diminution in 
the brilliance of the colors throughout a period of 
many years. 

In the absence of plates in color the best substitute 
is photography and the great merit of Weege's book 
is the presentation of a hundred plates of admirable 
reproductions of good photographs. Here one sees 
the portraits, strongly individualised, of the inhabit- 
ants of Tarquinia in the sixth, fifth, and later centuries 
before Christ. Particularly noticeable is the interest- 
ing profile of the young woman in the Tomba dell' 
Oreo which is used as frontispiece of the book, and 
very striking are the characteristic portraits of the 
celebrants in the banquet scene of the Tomba dei 
Leopardi (Plates 14-22). 

The scenes represented on these frescoes are most 
varied in their character. Sometimes they are pictures 
taken from everyday life, as in the Tomba della Caccia 
e Pesca (63-64, and Plate 2), where is represented the 
delightful picture of a youth diving into the sea from a 
cliff, with flocks of birds hovering around and dolphins 
plunging above the waves. Athletic contests are 
often depicted on the walls, as the wrestling-bout in 



3 The reproductions in color of paintings in the Tomba dei Leo- 
pardi published by Weege in Jahrbuch des Instituts. 31 (1916), 
Plates 9 and 11, are not very satisfactory. 
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the Toraba degli Auguri (Plate 93), and the scenes 
from horse-races in the Tomba delle Iscrizioni (Plate 
73), and in the Tomba del Barone (Plates 76-83), 
and especially the games of many kinds, before spec- 
tators, in the Tomba delle Bighe (Beilage II). But 
most interesting of all these wall-paintings are the 
representations of scenes in the lower world which are 
found in the Tomba del Cardinale (36-37, Plate 59), 
in the Tomba dell' Oreo (Plates 60-65), m t ne Tomba 
del Tifone (Plate 49), and elsewhere. Because of the 
unusual and interesting character of these scenes 
Weege devotes the longest chapter of the book, III 
(22-56), to a study of the views in regard to the other 
world held by the Etruscans, and their representation 
in painting. The idea of a 'Hell' where virtue is 
rewarded and crime is punished is due to the influence 
and the teaching of Orphics and Pythagoreans, and the 
presence of this motive in art is traced from the fifth 
century before Christ down through the Middle Ages, 
to modern times, through the stages 'Orphic, Etruscan, 
Divine Comedy, Faust' in a chapter unjustifiably 
diffuse from the point of view of Etruscan painting. 

Another chapter, IV, is concerned with the Etruscans 
as a people, discussing their name, their origin, their 
history, their language, etc. Emphasis is laid on the 
fact that, although more than 8,000 inscriptions in the 
Etruscan language have been preserved, scholars still 
know little or nothing of the language, apart from the 
decipherment of . occasional words. In regard to the 
origin of the people Weege gives a brief resume of some 
of the current views (65 ff.), and, while not insisting 
literally upon the tradition of their emigration from 
Lydia, he believes, with most modern scholars, that 
their race, their culture, and their high artistic gifts 
point to the East, and that Seneca was quite right in the 
expression of the beliefs of his own time with the familiar 
words, Tuscos Asia sibi vindicat (Dialogues 12.7.2). 

The history of the discovery of the graves at Corneto 
is related in a long chapter, VI (72-104), which is 
made up largely of extracts from the reports and de- 
scriptions of the early discoverers and travelers. All 
this matter is very interesting, but it has little to do 
with the immediate subject of the book, Etruscan 
painting. It is, indeed, regrettable that so much 
space (104 pages in all,) is given to these general con- 
siderations that there is no space left even for a de- 
scription of the Plates in the book, while only four 
pages are assigned to the particular subject of the 
paintings at Tarquinia. It is much to be desired that 
the next volume should contain a full description of the 
Plates, with an accurate statement of the colors em- 
ployed, such as invariably accompanies the plates of 
the Denkmaler der Malerei. It is also specially im- 
portant that a book of reference of this character 
should have a full Index (there is no Index at all in the 
present volume). But in spite of these lacunae in the 
book one must be very grateful for the assembly in 
convenient from of more than a hundred excellent 
photographs of these extraordinary paintings. 
Rome, Italy T. LESLIE SHEAR 



Vom Altertum Zur Gegenwart: Die Kulturzusammen- 
hange in den Hauptepochen und auf den Hauptge- 
bieten. Edited by E. Norden and A. Giesecke. 
Leipzig: Teubner (1919). Pp. viii + 308. 

The authors of the papers here collected set forth 
the connections between classical antiquity and the 
modern world in a variety of fields — politics, religion, 
art, literature, law, history, economics, linguistics, 
and the sciences. All this is preceded by suggestive 
sketches of the transition period between antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, the revival of ancient culture in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and the new 
humanism and the nineteenth century. Of the 
twenty-six contributors only five are classicists; 
three are historians, two lawyers, two philosophers, 
two professors of pedagogy. The other fields of 
knowledge are represented, each of them, by a single 
spokesman. 

Such a book cannot be summarized. Suffice it to 
say that at every point it is at the forefront of modern 
scientific thought, that the apercus are often instruc- 
tive and stimulating, and that the volume makes 
a noteworthy contribution to classical apologetics, 
which, though intended primarily for German readers, 
is almost as usefid for those of any other country in 
Western civilization. A few points of particular 
interest to the reviewer may be touched upon as 
samples of the contents. 

W. Jager points out how the Greeks first formulated 
some of our greatest modern problems, e. g. (1) the 
due proportion of aristocratic and democratic elements 
in society, (2) the transformation of the State from a 
mere instrument for the development of force into an 
agency for the advancement of culture, and (3) the 
organic unity of public education (16). W. Goetz and 
L. Curtius dwell upon the crucial significance in the 
development of our modern world of Charlemagne's 
resuscitation of classical civilization (54, 182). Eduard 
Meyer observes that the unique American institution 
of the actual supremacy of the law (through the 
Constitution and the courts) is a realization of what 
was essentially the Athenian ideal (84) . Very brilliant 
also is Meyer's discussion of the historical significance 
of the action of Socrates and his followers who sought 
in education the proper training for leadership in the 
State (89), and his drastic picture of the decline of 
ancient civilization in the ruin of the farming class, 
the crowding into the cities of inert and pleasure- 
loving masses, and the loss of control by the educated 
classes over the policies of the State, tendencies which 
seem to recur to-day, although as yet on no such 
alarming scale (86, 95 ff.). Striking also is the asser- 
tion (115) of a professor of pedagogy, J. Ziehen, that 

'the inheritance from antiquity in the field of education 
is so immeasurably great, that, restricting one's self 
to the essentials, one would find it easier to list what 
has been contributed since then than to specify what 
has been taken over from ancient times'. 

A layman is almost surprised to find that the French 
and German medieval epics were so markedly influenced 
by classical tradition as G. Roethe, Professor of Ger- 
manic Philology at Berlin, insists (155 f.), and it is 



